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Rare-Book Stores in San 
Francisco Fifty Years Ago 


DR. JAMES D. HART 


WAS ASKED by Peter Hanff to talk about earlier days in the 
San Francisco rare-book trade. That’s a nice request, particu- 
larly since I am going to handle it in a way that is very easy for 
me, that is, just to talk about how I began to experience that 
mm world. 

I drifted into the world of rare books and fine printing when I was 
seventeen, I should say. I was then a student in high school and I had 
taken on the job of editing my high school annual. I had some vague 
ideas about creating a better-looking volume than the annuals that had 
preceded the one I was to edit, more like some books that I saw on my 
father’s shelves. My father was not a bibliophile and my home wasn’t 
a book collector’s home, but my father was a cultivated gentleman and 
whether it was the San Francisco symphony or the opera or The Book 
Club of California, or whatever, he was involved in it, so Book Club 
of California books were around the house. It never occurred to me 
that they were not around everybody else’s house. Anyway, I did think 
my issue of the annual should look like some of those Book Club books. 
The artist I liked best was a fellow named Valenti Angelo, and he 
worked at some place called the Grabhorn Press, whatever in the world 
that was. So I decided that instead of going to Schwabacher Frey, 
H.S. Crocker, or Lederer, Street and Zeus for design and an artist, this 
Grabhorn Press would be right for me. I took myself down to the press 
and offered them the opportunity to draw pictures and do some de- 
signing for our high-school annual. They were kindly about it, and this 
is how I drifted into this whole business of being interested in book 
designing and book collecting. 

I found this world of fine printing and book illustrations fascinating, 
so I started picking up a few books for myself that my father did not buy 
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because he did not collect fine-press books as such. The first books I 
occasionally picked up were reasonably priced ones that I got as gifts 
or maybe bought directly from the Grabhorns or the Windsor Press or 
some other fine press, not from bookstores. Then Hazel Dreis, a fine 
binder for the Grabhorns, was moving from one place to another or 
whatever she was doing, and she decided to sell some of her books. I 
went to her place where these books were and, with the very little 
money I had to spend, I bought a book that I still own. Every once ina 
while it surfaces somewhere and I mean to put it aside—I don’t know 
why, I don’t know what I would do about it, except that it is the first 
book I bought consciously for real book collecting. It’s not an impor- 
tant book; still, it’s quite a nice book. It’s a post-First World War 
German fine-press book with beautiful pochoir illustrations whose 
vibrant colors attracted me. From there I soon went on and bought a 
few more beautifully illustrated works. I bought one by Edy Legrand— 
some of you may know it—a magnificent book on early French navi- 
gators and explorers. I still enjoy looking at it every so often among my 
books. I paid something like $3.75 for it, and I see it’s listed at $500 or 
something like that nowadays. 

After a while I found out that there were genuine people engaged in 
spending all of their days selling books like these. This was a nice sur- 
prise. I learned one could get books not only from their printers or some 
woman who moved from one apartment to another but actually from 
people who make a business of that sort of thing and so own stores just 
for selling special books. So I found myself going into their stores. At 
that time the retail rare-book business was clustered about where it 
still is, I should say, in the Union Square area. 

The great bookstore then, asI think it still is now, was John Howell— 
Books. That store has not changed physically at all, so far as I can re- 
member. I recall that the heavy front door was flanked by two long, 
rather narrow display windows filled with books and pictures about 
the same way as they are now. Then one entered the long, beautifully 
paneled aisle going past the fireplace and exhibit cases and tables back 
to the inner sanctum of the great rear office, of course not occupied by 
Warren then.!I didn’t know Warren at that time, for Mr. Howell was 
presiding. Now I can tell you that for a seventeen-year-old fellow who 
had no money to spend, it was a frightening experience to deal with Mr. 
Howell. It was easy enough to pore over all of Hazel Dreis’s little stock 
of books and select one for a dollar or two after having thought about 
it a bit, but to go into Mr. Howell’s elegant emporium was a quite 
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different matter. To meet Mr. Howell was a very different matter too. 
Mr. Howell was a very imposing man. He was probably imposing even 
to his contemporaries but to someone of the age that I had then he 
was absolutely overwhelming. He was a very big man, very tall, heavy- 
set, full-bodied in every way, sort of Charles Laughton-like. I’m not 
thinking of Captain Bligh, but maybe something like that. He was a lot 
to cope with. I’m sure he was gracious, at least I suppose he was, but he 
frightened me, frankly, and I could hardly buy anything there. I still 
have a book that I look at ruefully. I think I spent $8 on it. It was a bad 
buy and I knew it right then. But it was as much as I could possibly 
afford, and it was the very least that he could possibly offer. It is a 
seventeenth-century edition of a work by Bacon, three pages supplied 
in facsimile, the spine broken, the rest of the binding scuffed and scrap- 
py. It was not a good book because Mr. Howell couldn’t get down and 
I couldn’t get up to the same level. Still, it was a privilege to go to that 
store. It was a perfectly wonderful thing. 

Not everyone in that store was so imposing as Mr. Howell. He had 
young people in that store, as the store has always continued to have. I 
guess it was a tradition then, one that was continued, of course, by 
Warren. It was a collegial affair in a way with Mr. Howell as the great 
dean, but the staff of young people all working together were people 
to whom one could talk more easily. 

Among the younger people at Mr. Howell’s establishment was a 
fellow fairly freshly arrived from England named David Magee. Now 
David wasn’t so young, mind you, not at all. He must have been 
twenty-five or twenty-six years old, and you don’t feel terribly easy with 
people twenty-five or twenty-six years old when you are seventeen or 
eighteen, but you can sort of see them like foothills from the plains 
while you can’t feel any relation to the solitary grandeur of a Mount 
Shasta, which Mr. Howell was for me. It was a pleasure to know David 
Magee. He was acharming fellow, one of the sweetest, most easy-going, 
humorous, lively people I have ever met. After a couple of years David 
opened his own shop just slightly west of John Howell—Books, a little 
closer to Mason Street and on the same side of Post. He got a space— 
good Lord only knows how he got that space—it must have been some 
dreadful error in design that left the tiny space all by itself. It was larger 
than a big clothes closet, and it was bigger even than the galley ona 
Southern Pacific dining car, but one thought of such spaces when one 
entered David’s shop. Two customers could fit in it very comfortably 
along with David, but if a third customer came in at the same time, we 
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all went around jostling one another. Perhaps that helped to make it 
such a warm and friendly place. If things really got too tight, one of the 
customers or David himself could withdraw to the adjacent art gallery 
of Guthrie Courvoisier. 

Naturally David Magee had far fewer books than Howell but those 
he had were more approachable by persons of my level. I was an under- 
graduate student of English literature, so Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
and such great authors were ones that I read in classes and admired, but 
I couldn’t aspire to own their first or other great editions that I saw at 
John Howell— Books, along with a good deal of unusual Californiana. 
But at David Magee’s one found relatively reasonable editions of 
modern literature, some of the nineteenth century, but mostly of the 
twentieth century, and some modern fine printing. I learned from his 
shop that there were other people with taste and talent who did fine 
printing even beyond the San Francisco Bay Area; it was astounding 
that there were fine printers in Berlin, in London, in Paris and so on; I 
wouldn’t have guessed it. David had some of their books, and so that 
was something exciting to see. 

David Magee also traveled. He went back to England once a year, 
so his stock was fresher and one saw new things. If he learned what you 
were interested in, it was worth his time, or he made it worth his time, 
out of kindliness, to go out and find books that one would like. Then 
too David would lead one into new areas of collecting. Actually, he got 
me involved in some things I wish he hadn’t. Quite frankly because he 
was somewhat older and more cosmopolitan I assumed that he had 
good literary tastes that I should follow. Well, he happened to like 
people like Tomlinson and McFee and some other lesser English and 
American writers so I bought books by Tomlinson and McFee, first 
editions, and J even learned to cherish dust jackets and things like that. 
But really these weren’t what really hit home to me. By this time I was 
in college, mind you, and I was getting, if not more educated, more 
what I thought was sophisticated, and worldly, and the authors I ad- 
mired were—well, Ezra Pound I was very big on, and still am—so 
where David would push a book by McFee at me, I was trying to buy 
some Ezra Pound, and I finally got him to look in England so that I 
acquired a few presentation copies of Pound’s works and of Hart Crane 
and a few other contemporary authors. At this time I was taking a 
course from Yvor Winters, and this had a big impact on me. So in part 
David brought me along and in part David helped me to get what I 
wanted for he was a wonderfully understanding, helpful, and generous 
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bookseller. Also from David I learned some more things about fine 
printing. I bought from him what for me was an important Ashendene 
book. This was a big venture. From him I also bought a Bremer Press 
book, some Nonesuch Press books, and some other fine printing, as 
well, so a larger world opened for me at David Magee’s little shop. 

I also visited other bookstores, of course. Down the block on Post 
Street on the other side of Powell, about where the Qantas building is 
now, was John J. Newbegin’s shop. Newbegin’s was a new book store, 
that is a store for new books; it was light, airy, and open with a big entry- 
way and all the new best sellers in the window. The atmosphere was 
wholly different from that of the enshrined quality of John Howell— 
Books or of the special character of David Magee’s. People walked 
past David Magee’s shop all the time and never could see it—it wasn’t 
as big as the gelataria near there now; but Newbegin’s was a big, 
brightly lit store. You went into it through a wide doorway and all the 
new books were right there. Then, behind the big roomy front area, was 
another very big, very open, wholly undecorated room, with no quality, 
no character, such as you would associate with something like, say, 
Howell’s or even in a simpler fashion with David Magee’s. And that 
was where “rare books” would be found in Mr. Newbegin’s shop. 

I don’t mean to denigrate Mr. Newbegin, but I never got the im- 
pression that he had the slightest interest in books except as merchan- 
dise. He was a very good salesman, extremely good, for in his hearty 
way he was very enthusiastic about whatever he had: manuscripts by 
George Sterling (doubtless traded to him by the poet), signed and 
limited editions, and Californiana. Mr. Newbegin was a big man, loose- 
jointed, kind of a caricature of himself. All of his features were a little 
bit overplayed. His nose was too big and his ears were too large; he was 
not a bad-loooking man, but every feature he had was more of him 
than he really needed. He chomped perpetually on a cigar that doubt- 
less had been lit early last Thursday. It was a great wet cigar that he 
kept putting down all over the books. He sold books with great gusto. 
He assured you what a wonderful thing he was offering to you, 
whether it was the newest novel—and he didn’t necessarily have good 
taste but he had lots of it spread around—or in the area of rare books, 
say, a Grabhorn Press book (he always referred to the printer as 
“Grab’”’), or a first edition by Ambrose Bierce or H. L. Mencken. 
Whatever he trotted out, he knocked on it very hard, it was his way of 
somehow making the book seem better by slapping it a lot; sometimes 
in his euphoria he would then slap me on the back too. Besides slapping 
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his books he embellished them by tipping in some text about them 
typed on a piece of his gray stationery with a picture of the memorial 
shaft in the middle of Union Square, the Dewey Memorial, running 
down one side of it. The text was always full of praise for the book ina 
fashion that, I regret to say, rather reminded me of what used car 
dealers inscribed on the windshields of their cars, so that I almost ex- 
pected to find one declaring: one sweet copy of a rare book that has 
only been read by one old schoolteacher. Anyway, Newbegin’s was a 
very popular store for new books (I suppose it was the biggest in the 
city in those pre-Dalton, Walden, and Crown days) and I suppose, for 
that reason, all the authors who came to San Francisco came to New- 
begin’s to sign books. It didn’t make any difference whether it was John 
Galsworthy or Theodore Dreiser, if you dropped in at the right time, 
Mr. Newbegin in his very hearty way would introduce everybody, and 
perhaps even slap a few books and backs while getting volumes signed. 
I met Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis and many others who inscribed books 
to me, and then Mr. Newbegin would get extra copies to pile up in his 
back room for future sales. It was a lively place, and in his own peculiar 
way Mr. Newbegin contributed a great deal to the book business, not 
only to the selling of new books, but to the rare-book trade. 

Then there were other bookstores nearby that dealt with rare books. 
One was Paul Elder, on Post Street also, down a little farther, on the 
other side of the street, up from what is now Brooks Brothers, across 
the street from Gump’s, in a beautiful building, really beautiful. Mr. 
Elder had great taste, no question about it. It was a Maybeck building, 
very colorful with yellows, reds, and blues, and fine woods in very 
interesting combinations. The bookstore was divided into special 
areas, so that one went up a very broad staircase onto a mezzanine 
where the special books were. Mr. Elder, himself, was a very special 
person, a very gentle person. He belonged, I felt, to the fin de siécle, 
whatever that then meant to me, to the 1890s, to the world of William 
Morris, The Yellow Book, and Gelett Burgess. There one would find art 
books of interest, illustrated volumes, and perhaps an occasional book 
printed by an earlier San Francisco printer, or a book printed by the 
Cuala Press of Yeats’ sister; they were all books of a certain special 
character. There were also beautiful Japanese vases and screens and 
such things for sale there, making the shop the extreme opposite of Mr. 
Newbegin’s bare, bright store. Yet I never was really at home there, 
perhaps because it was too full of arts and crafts and cultural lecture 
programs for ladies, but I was impressed by the beauty if not by the 
atmosphere of Mr. Elder’s store. — 
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The other major bookstore was a block over on Sutter Street, just 
up from where the Book Club is now, about where Wilkes Bashford is. 
It was Gelber-Lilienthal. That shop in the middle of a nondescript 
building was given character by an ingenious false front of a manu- 
factured appearance, a pseudo half-timbered building with a projecting 
shingled slanting roof, which had just been affixed above the street-level 
floor. You entered into a good-sized front room, not like that of New- 
begin’s, for it had light wood walls (knotty pine?) and possessed a 
certain special ambiance in this area for the sale of new books. Then 
through a small hallway one entered the rear of the store: avery, very 
large room with a lofty ceiling, in old-English style, and great rows of 
shelves for rare books. I think that Leon Gelber and Teddy Lilienthal, 
two very genial men, attempted to mediate somewhere between being 
a Newbegin and being a Howell, and they didn’t quite make it either 
way. They were two attractive, charming, and witty men, quite without 
the pressure of salesmanship to be found at Newbegin’s, just as they 
had none of the rather heavy grandeur of Howell’s, but then for me 
they didn’t have the intimacy to be discovered in David Magee’s tiny 
store and still to be found there as he prospered and enlarged his place. 

Not every shop for old or rare books was located in the high-rent 
and rather elegant downtown area of Post and Sutter streets. Such 
volumes could also be found in some secondhand bookstores if one had 
the time and energy to ferret them out. Of such places the biggest and 
therefore the most likely to yield something was a barn of a place out 
Sutter Street near Fillmore, run by William McDevitt, a gaunt, shabby 
man who spent his days reading in the only decently lighted and clear 
space of his tumble-down rabbit-warren premises. He and his books 
and magazines were equally old and rusty. Mr. McDevitt’s dark black 
suit was shiny but everything else in his place was dusty. It was amazing 
to have that much dust accumulated in one lifetime. The books were 
not only dusty, they were higgledy-piggledy, piled up all over the place, 
by the tens of thousands. You ventured around there at your own risk, 
and Mr. McDevitt certainly wasn’t going to help you. If you wanted 
to buy a book, that was only getting in his way, and it always took time 
for him to come out of what he was reading so as to pay attention to 
you. When he did, he was likely to pay more attention than you wanted, 
for he talked on and on about his pet interests, including simplified 
spelling. Mr. McDevitt was a Socialist, a great supporter of Upton 
Sinclair, a friend of George Sterling, and, like Sterling, he had been 
educated by Father Tabb, a gifted Maryland poet. Mr. McDevitt was 
a cultivated wisp of a man who was constantly studying, reading, and 
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scratching a good deal too. Although he wouldn’t help a customer and 
hesitated to price his unmarked books, if you wanted to spend your 
time there you could turn up some wonderful things. That was all right 
with Mr. McDevitt; he didn’t much care about what you found, and I 
did occasionally find some perfectly remarkable things that I consid- 
ered treasures, like an extremely rare printed proclamation by Brigham 
Young. 

A store that fell between the status of a personal rare-book business, 
like that run by David Magee, and of a secondhand shop of a better 
sort than McDevitt’s, was to be found in the midway region of Polk 
Street. It was run by a personable young man named George Fields, 
about David Magee’s age. He not only had a nice store of used and 
some new books, but he was a kind of publisher. The little volumes he 
issued included a gathering by Professor Franklin Walker of the here- 
tofore uncollected sketches that Mark Twain contributed to a San 
Francisco journal, and his slender books were handsomely printed by 
major fine printers of California, although priced at only two or three 
dollars. It was a pleasure to visit George Fields’ shop, to gossip about 
literary and bibliophilic affairs with him, and perhaps run into Oscar 
Lewis or Bob Grabhorn there. 

Another bookstore I remember was situated on Market Street at 
about Larkin Street, I should guess. It was a good though more com- 
monplace kind of secondhand bookstore, but it had a special quality. 
I believe it was called the Civic Center Book Shop, and you will notice 
that it is the first of all those stores I’ve mentioned that did not bear the 
name of its owner. That was doubtless because the proprietor, a culti- 
vated Polish gentleman, bore the name of Tomanoczy, if I remember 
correctly. Downstairs was a high-quality secondhand bookshop, but 
there was also a balcony with a steep, narrow staircase leading to it. A 
rope was attached across the stairs as a simple barrier, but Mr. Toma- 
noczy didn’t really mind if you unhooked it and went up to an area 
obviously meant to be somewhat private. My eyes were enormously 
opened by going up there, because of the books he kept there, some of 
his own and some for sale. A few were socialist texts; I don’t know Mr. 
Tomanoczy’s political views but he was probably a far more sophisti- 
cated sort of socialist than the homegrown Mr. McDevitt. He was also 
more sophisticated in other ways, and some of the books on those 
upstairs shelves made my little Menlo School-Stanford University eyes 
bug out for they were erotica, althoughfof a genteel Fanny Hill sort to 
which no decent, self-respecting adult bookshop would give space 
nowadays. Upstairs one could also find first and unusual editions by 
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his countryman, Joseph Conrad. They included little pamphlets of 
some of Conrad’s lesser writings issued with his authorization (perhaps 
for copyright purposes) in very limited printings of twenty-five copies 
or so. I’m happy to say that later and indirectly these blue paper- 
covered pamphlets were acquired by me for The Bancroft Library. 

Well, these are some of the bookstores and book dealers I remember 
from my earliest days of bookbuying. These are random comments and 
I don’t know what kind of an image they summon up for you of what 
San Francisco bookselling was like in the late 1920s and early ’30s, but 
these are the recollections that came simply and spontaneously to my 
mind when I was asked to talk to you. At least I can say that I have 
enjoyed reminiscing (as who doesn’t?) and paying tribute (even if some- 
times in a left-handed style) to places and people that afforded me much 
pleasure and that helped in informal ways to educate me. 
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Dr. Hart is Director of The Bancroft Library, University of California, 
Berkeley. This talk was presented to the Colophon Club on May 3, 1984. 
Copyright © 1984 by James D. Hart. 
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A Youthful Introduction to the 
Booksellers of Southern 
California: An Extemporaneous 
Excursion for the Colophon Club 


Conducted by 
PETER E. HANFF 


40 UNDERSTAND my youthful reaction to the world of 
books in Southern California you need to understand that 
I started off in Hialeah, Florida, a suburb of Miami, and 
the home of the famous racetrack and, at the time I lived 

cs there, home of half of a bookstore (the other half sold 
dene) I remember the occasion of buying my first two books: a 
great-aunt in Massachusetts sent me money as an Easter present and 
my parents took me to the half-bookshop. I was seven, and I knew 
exactly what I wanted—a copy of Alice in Wonderland and a copy of 
Ozma of Oz. The shop had several versions of Alice, but it did not have 
the Oz title I wanted. I decided on a volume of Alice that also contained 
Through the Looking Glass, and I settled for a copy of a different Oz 
book, Dorothy and the Wizard in Oz. 

That was the beginning of my book collecting, and my collecting 
has pretty much remained focused on children’s literature—largely 
children’s books from the late 1890s into the early part of the twentieth 
century. 

It was about that time that my father began making occasional 
business trips from Miami to a mysterious place called Loss Ann 
Jealous, or something. I never quite understood where it was he was 
going in those days. He was in the airline industry and his company 
was sending him west to where aircraft were made. I was most aware 
of that distant place because every once in a while he would bring back 
to me a few books—mostly books by Edgar Rice Burroughs in the 
Tarzan series. 

I greatly treasured those books and read them avidly. But as I 
handled them lovingly I eventually discerned that they bore evidence 
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of having been owned before. So I asked my father where he was getting 
the books and he replied, ‘‘Oh, in Los Angeles there are a lot of used- 
book stores.” Still somewhat mystified, and possibly a little disap- 
pointed that the books were not new, I asked why he would want to 
buy used books. He responded simply that one could get many more 
used books for the same amount of money as new books cost. That 
convinced me of his wisdom. 

When I was twelve, I learned that we were moving to that wonderful 
place, Los Angeles, and I looked forward to the move because in all 
that time there still was not a full-fledged bookstore in Hialeah. We 
settled in the San Fernando Valley which some of you may have heard 
about because of the song “Valley Girl” that came out recently. We 
lived in an area that had formerly been a walnut orchard and were 
probably twenty-five miles from central Los Angeles, although we were 
still within the city limits of that sprawling place. 

The San Fernando Valley in those days still had no smog. It was 
still about two-thirds ranchland and farmland with large orange groves, 
lemon groves, and farms—very different from the kind of place I see 
when I go back to visit my sister and brother who still live there. 

In junior high school there I met several people who were as inter- 
ested in books as I was, and they discovered that I already had a sizable 
collection brought west from Florida. By pooling our resolve—we had 
very few resources to pool—we formed an informal book collecting 
club. There were four of us and we decided that we were going to buy 
Oz books. We visited our local new-book store and learned that all the 
Oz books were in print. But we knew that our money would go much 
further if we could buy used ones. Unfortunately the Valley, a vast 
suburban area, did not yet support a used-book store. But by taking a 
bus into downtown Los Angeles or Hollywood, one could find many 
bookstores that sold used and out-of-print books. We used the Yellow 
Pages to identify likely bookshops and then made exploratory treks 
into Los Angeles. 

Now you have to understand that our journeys were by public bus, 
we were in junior high school, and wandering off thirty miles to down- 
town Los Angeles seemed something of a grand adventure. But the 
daring was definitely worthwhile. These were the last years that down- 
town Los Angeles still had its Sixth Street book row. In the 1920s and 
1930s a goodly number of bookstores had congregated around Sixth 
Street, and several of them had stayed on there till the time of our 
youthful forays. 
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The result was an excellent education in book hunting—virtually 
an education from A to Z, for the Abbey Book Shop was still on Sixth 
Street (although Zeitlin & Ver Brugge had moved over to La Cienega 
Boulevard some years before). The Abbey is still fondly remembered 
by many book collectors. Practically across the street from Abbey was 
the firm of Bennett and Marshall, probably Los Angeles’s closest 
approximation of John Howell—Books in physical layout and anti- 
quarian focus. Of all those old central Los Angeles shops, only Caravan 
Books remains where it was, still run by Morris Bernstein. Dawson’s 
Book Shop was also in the neighborhood, around the corner on Fig- 
ueroa Street. Each of those shops had a distinct character. Today they 
would all be referred to by the general term “antiquarian bookshop,” 
but then several identified themselves simply as shops selling used and 
out-of-print books. Indeed, as I prepared this talk, I refreshed my 
memory by consulting telephone Yellow Pages volumes for the late 
19508, early 1960s. The term antiquarian seems not to have come into 
vogue till later. The result was that only a few businesses identified 
themselves as “rare book’”’ shops; the rest were content to deal in gen- 
eral used books. 

The flavor of each shop reflected the orientation of its proprietors. 
The Abbey Book Shop had a large, general stock, and the kinds of 
children’s books I wanted were often available there. Bennett and 
Marshall sometimes had first editions of L. Frank Baum, but they were 
always unusually fine copies at rather elevated prices, often frustrat- 
ingly beyond the financial reach of a junior-high-school pupil. The 
Caravan Book Shop showed me the first copy of the first edition of The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz 1 ever saw (in those days it was an extremely 
scarce book); because it had been heavily damaged in a house fire it 
was not available for sale. 

Other shops were more accessible. Dawson’s has always been a 
delightful shop for browsing because it has such a broad array of books, 
ranging from new titles, to general used stock, on to really fine rare 
books. All of you who pursue modern fine printing or Western Ameri- 
cana know of Dawson’s either directly from visiting the store or from 
catalogues. Another accessible shop was Everybody’s Books run by one 
of the Epstein brothers (Louis Epstein was the founder in Hollywood 
of Pickwick Books). Everybody’s turned its stock over rapidly. Some 
of the best buys I ever made were from that shop. It also sold back 
issues of old magazines, although its policy was somewhat daunting— 
you had to agree to buy the magazine in advance or they wouldn’t pull 
it from the great vertical piles that were maintained in the hidden back 
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rooms of the store. Fortunately the Central Library of Los Angeles 
Public was only a few blocks away, so I could always verify the actual 
issue number before having a much wanted magazine pulled. 

It might be possible to continue through the alphabet in describing 
the various Los Angeles bookshops that proved a happy hunting 
ground (indeed the next shop on the list might be Fowler Brothers, 
another Sixth Street firm), but time won’t permit. 

Hollywood was in those days the other area of Los Angeles with a 
high concentration of bookstores. There the shops were simply sellers 
of used books with nothing particularly specialized about them. (Larry 
Edmond’s, the cinema shop, was the one specialist.) Perhaps the most 
impressive was the Pickwick Book Shop. It occupied a multi-story 
building. The ground floor was a well-stocked new-book store; the 
mezzanine carried a large stock of art books and publishers’ remainders, 
and the third floor was a general used-book department. I recognized 
in those books price marks that were identical to those in many of the 
books my father had brought back to me in Florida, and I too bought 
many books there. Eventually the store expanded and became one of 
the most complete specialists in current trade paperbacks; these were 
arranged by publisher in a new wing set up in the adjoining building. 
Years later Pickwick was absorbed by B. Dalton, and on my last visit 
to Hollywood, earlier this year, I was saddened to see the Hollywood 
store had closed—sacrificed I suspect to the suburban shopping malls. 

Pickwick had been founded by Louis Epstein, always an active 
member of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America, and 
more or less acontemporary of Jake Zeitlin. Even after the merger with 
B. Dalton, I understand that Mr. Epstein continued his involvement 
with ABAA. 

Another Hollywood bookshop, located a mile or so away from 
Hollywood Boulevard, was one I almost missed. It was always listed in 
the Yellow Pages as Christian Peggy Book Shop, and I assumed it sold 
religious books. It didn’t occur to me that surnames precede forenames 
in the Yellow Pages. Somehow I visited the shop anyway, and to my 
delight I discovered that one of its specialties was old children’s books. 
So whenever I could add an hour to my Hollywood Boulevard rounds, 
I would stop by Peggy Christian’s shop and invariably find another 
book I needed to buy (or wanted to buy—a great frustration was a copy 
of one of Baum’s scarcest titles, A New Wonderland, at $20 far beyond 
my reach for the few months it was available for inspection. It was 
several years before I found another copy that I could afford.) 

All this collecting fervor (and frustration) led me to decide in high 
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school that I should do a term paper on L. Frank Baum for my honors 
English class. So I consulted the high school librarian, Virginia Bay- 
gulow, on the pretext that I wanted information about bookbinding. 
She quizzed me somewhat sternly and informed me that a book that 
needed mending should be replaced with a new copy (possibly sensible 
advice in a school library), but I persisted by explaining that a new 
copy would not be an adequate substitute for a first edition. Seeing that 
I was after something more than information about repair of worn 
books, Virginia pressed me to tell her what I was really after. 

As soon as she realized that I was interested in doing research on 
L. Frank Baum and his books, she explained that she had formerly 
worked at The Huntington Library with another Oz enthusiast, Roland 
Baughman, who had become head of Special Collections at Columbia 
University Libraries. She told me how to write to him, and to my de- 
light he responded to my inquiry witha three-page letter accompanied 
by two publications he had done on Baum and his books. He suggested 
a number of bookstores in New York that I should write to, and a 
number in the Los Angeles area that I should visit. One was Maxwell 
Hunley in Beverly Hills and the other was Yale and Brown in Pasadena. 
Indeed both from time to time handled scarcer titles by L. Frank Baum. 
Baughman commiserated with me then about the extravagantly high 
prices of the Oz books; now I find myself doing the same thing with 
present-day collectors and today’s prices are often several hundred 
times higher than when I started collecting. But the collecting con- 
tinues. 

Despite the difficulty of covering the considerable distance from my 
home to Pasadena and Beverly Hills, I somehow managed to get to 
Yale and Brown and Maxwell Hunley. Both proved excellent sources 
for illustrated children’s books. Hunley’s shop was particularly strik- 
ing; it resembled a New Mexico adobe with through-beam roof, tile 
floors, fireplace molded into a corner, and American Indian rugs and 
baskets. Mr. Hunley also gave me some well-remembered advice: 
“Young man, never buy a book unless it’s in perfect condition.” The 
advice proved hard to follow in some instances, because used children’s 
books are seldom in perfect condition. And Mr. Hunley was certainly 
willing to sell me books that didn’t quite meet his standard. 

Those of you who know how sprawling Los Angeles is can appre- 
ciate the challenge of making the rounds of the bookshops. But as soon 
as I could drive, the territory seemed to shrink and, because of my fairly 
focused interest, Los Angeles came to seem a series of bookish oases. 
Now, when I am there, I know exactly where I want to go and zip across 
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the expanses easily so that it seems like a relatively small town to me, 
but with many fine bookstore areas to continue to tempt a collector. 

Another recommendation of my high school librarian was that I 
visit Zeitlin & Ver Brugge. Jake Zeitlin, one of the preeminent anti- 
quarian booksellers of California, occupied then, as now, a large red 
barn on La Cienega Boulevard, just between Hollywood and Beverly 
Hills. The area supports fine art galleries, excellent antique stores, and 
a number of very fancy restaurants. The barn was actually built as 
an antique store, but is nevertheless a full-size barn, complete with 
hayloft and chain and pulley. I visited Jake’s shop a number of times 
during my high school years, but by and large, since he specialized in the 
history of medicine and the history of science, I didn’t find very many 
children’s books there. But Jake had always been interested in such 
books, so he sometimes set aside an appropriate book for me to look 
over on one of my visits. 

Peggy Christian about this time moved just four doors from Jake’s 
shop. Peggy’s shop was a delight to visit. Decorated with fine antiques, 
and old textiles, it reflected Peggy who is herself a very striking lady, 
standing something over six feet tall, extremely elegant, very slender. 
She has always seemed to me so tastefully dressed that she might be 
taken for a professional model, and she has always been such a pains- 
taking and precise bibliographer that it is sometimes difficult to buy a 
much-wanted book from her because she won’t sell a book until she 
has absolutely satisfied herself about its bibliographic “correctness.” 
Nevertheless she remembered me from my junior high school days, and 
through my high school years she continued to be very encouraging 
about my collecting. 

My high school librarian kept watching all of these strange pursuits 
and finally, as a graduation present, gave me her personal copy of 
Fredson Bowers’ Principles of Bibliographic Description. 1 took that 
book with me to UC Santa Barbara, and I also took with me my grow- 
ing Oz collection. Although Principles is not necessarily the right guide 
to use in cataloguing modern first editions, I used it anyway and 
learned a great deal about the way books were put together. Peggy 
Christian began offering me books in the mail occasionally. But more 
often she would send me a bibliographic puzzle to solve. We had a 
wonderful correspondence for the four years I was at UCSB, and the 
work I managed to do on my book collection during that time produced 
several benefits. 

In 1964, Mrs. Edwin Corle established a book collection contest at 
UCSB in memory of Edwin Corle, the California writer. With consid- 
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erable misgiving, I decided to enter my Oz collection in the contest. My 
parents had never been comfortable with my continuing to collect 
children’s books, so I wondered if I was simply exposing myself to 
ridicule by entering children’s books. The rules required that con- 
testants write a 400-word essay describing the focus and purpose of the 
collection, and compile a checklist of 50 titles that would indicate the 
nature of the books. Compressing the essay into 400 words was a very 
difficult thing to do, but the rules did not restrict the length of the 
descriptions of the individual books, so my entry included a very 
heavily annotated checklist. I gritted my teeth and turned in the entry. 
To my great surprise and delight I was awarded first prize. That, for 
the first time, convinced my parents that my longstanding hobby had 
some legitimacy. 

Peggy Christian continued her supportive role by purchasing a 
photocopy of my essay and checklist to add to her reference collection. 
The prize itself was a great boon to my collection. I decided to husband 
the purse as well as I could, but to devote it entirely to strengthening 
the collection. 

Until the contest I had had little success in buying books in Santa 
Barbara. There were only two or three bookstores in town, and the 
largest used-book shop, The Book Den, held all its Oz books for an- 
other collector. But its owner, Mr. Richter, read about my collection 
in the News-Press, and on my next visit asked me if I would be inter- 
ested in buying some W. W. Denslow material. He explained that while 
he had promised that other collector all his Oz material, she was not 
particularly interested in the work of Denslow, who illustrated the first 
edition of The Wizard of Oz. lindicated my interest as calmly as I could, 
and the next free day took the bus the ten miles from campus to town. 
Mr. Richter had left a portfolio for me to examine, but could not be 
there that day. The contents included dozens of proof prints and posters 
for various books Denslow had produced between 1900 and 1904. 
Everything was very modestly priced—I think the highest price on 
anything was $5.00 for a full-color poster advertising The Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz. But I had determined in advance that I would spend no 
more than one-third of my prize money on this material and I was 
confronted with a dilemma. Among the proofs was a set of twenty-four 
individual color plates for The Wonderful Wizard of Oz. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Richter had forgotten to price those, and I very much wanted to 
buy them. The total price of every proof print or poster other than those 
was very close to the limit I felt I could spend, but the staff could do 
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nothing for me except to ask me to come back the following week so 
that Mr. Richter could put prices on the color plates. 

As I took the bus back to campus that afternoon, my blood pressure 
considerably higher than it had been before my visit to The Book Den, 
I visualized those color plates. My memory of them was so clear that I 
began to realize that their margins were considerably larger than those 
of plates merely removed from a copy of the book. I had a somewhat 
anxious weekend. 

But on Monday, when I rode the bus back to town, now quite con- 
vinced that those color plates had to take precedence over everything 
else, I was in for a very pleasant surprise. Mr. Richter had priced the 
plates at fifty cents a piece. Trying to keep my hands from trembling 
too noticeably, I wrote out a check for the entire lot. And just as the 
portfolio was about to be wrapped up, C. Warren Hollister, Professor 
of Medieval History at UCSB and a major collector of Baum and Oz, 
walked through the door. “Oh, Hi Pete!”’ he called. ‘““What have you 
bought? Oh my god!” 

He offered me a ride back to campus, provided I could have supper 
at his house and show him the contents of the portfolio. I accepted, with 
pleasure. And, sure enough, the color plates were indeed larger than 
those bound in first editions, for they were from a full sheet of the 
earliest state of the plates and had been scissored and torn apart to 
separate the individual pictures. We were able to reconstruct the orig- 
inal arrangement of the plates by piecing them together like a jigsaw 
puzzle. It was quite a find! 

I learned later that the Denslow material had been purchased by 
Mr. Richter from Whitney Genns, another bookseller in Santa Bar- 
bara. I had visited Mr. Genns’ studio a number of times, but had not 
gotten to know him very well. I now know that many of you who knew 
him acquired very fine rarities from him. But Genns had a somewhat 
strange eccentricity: he always wanted rapid turnover. He had pur- 
chased the Denslow material some weeks before I saw it at The Book 
Den, and when it didn’t sell immediately, he sold the paper items to Mr. 
Richter, and other material to Bennett and Marshall in Los Angeles. 
The latter part was purchased shortly afterward by Warren Hollister 
and includes the original drawings for the title page, copyright page, 
front endpaper, and cover of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, as well as a 
guest book and business journal kept by Denslow during the years of 
his collaboration with Baum. I wish I had gotten to know Whitney 
Genns a bit better, and sooner. 
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The Corle Contest not only enriched my book collection, but it 
gave me encouragement to begin thinking of pursuing a career that 
involved books. During my senior year at Santa Barbara, Peggy Chris- 
tian wrote to me to say that she had been sharing my letters to her with 
Jake Zeitlin. He was sufficiently interested in my bibliographical work 
to wonder if I would accept a job as rare-book cataloguer upon my 
graduation from Santa Barbara. I was in the process of applying to the 
School of Library Service at UCLA, so it seemed feasible to work 
through the summer for Zeitlin & Ver Brugge and then continue on 
with them part-time during the school year. Lawrence Clark Powell 
seemed very taken with that job prospect when he interviewed me for 
admission to the Library School. I learned later that he had worked for 
Jake Zeitlin as a cataloguer many years before. 

The opportunity of complementing my library-school education 
with work in an antiquarian bookshop was singularly fortunate, and 
in many ways added to my conviction that the bookselling community 
of Southern California is one of the best anywhere. The move from 
Hialeah to Los Angeles had indeed been a boon for at least one 
bibliophile. 


PETER HANFF is Technical Services Director at The Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. This talk was presented to The Colophon 
Club on May 3, 1984. 


Membership Services 


If you are planning a trip and would like to get in touch with other Book 
Club members (individuals or institutions) in the area you will visit, you may 
wish to contact Membership Secretary Madeleine Rose. She will be pleased 
to supply appropriate names and addresses. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above Regular Membership at $40 per year are 


Patron Membership at $125 per year and Sustaining Membership at $60 
per year. 


New Patron Member Address Sponsor 
Jill Oriane Magowan San Francisco George J. Keller 
New Regular Members 
Charles Antin New York, N.Y. Former Member 
Shane L. Butler San Francisco David F. Myrick 
Norman Coliver San Francisco Robert M. Goldman 
Lynda Corey Claassen La Jolla Robert D. Harlan 
Prof. Donald C. Dickinson Tucson, Arizona W. David Laird 
Edward S. Dourgarian Stockton James Dourgarian 
Peter Edwards Santa Barbara David F. Myrick 
Diane Godorov Hindrichs A.P.O. New York Werner S. Hindrichs 
Jay T. Last Beverly Hills Kenneth Karmiole 
David Park Albany Richard Hilkert 
Richard E. Persoff Alameda D. Steven Corey 
Nello Joseph Prato San Francisco Membership Committee 
Gary Rieger Ramstein Air Base, 

Germany Werner S. Hindrichs 
James A. Silverman Berkeley Joanie Morgan 
George L. Vogt Arlington, Virginia D. Steven Corey 
Nancy Weston San Francisco Dorothy L. Whitnah 
Michael Whitt, M.D. Inverness Don Greame Kelley 
Gaylord H. Wilcox Honolulu, Hawaii Dr. Paul M. Kahn 
A.K. Smiley Public Library Redlands Former Member 


PREMIUM DUES NOTICE 
The following Member has transferred from Regular to Sustaining Member- 
ship ($60): 
Mrs. Carl Dentzel Northridge 


Gifts & Acquisitions 
Oscar Lewis presented the Club with a copy of Write it Right, a “little black- 
list of literary faults” by Ambrose Bierce as reprinted by the Grabhorn- 
Hoyem Press in 1971. Oscar wrote (and signed for us) the introduction and 
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noted that this is the second edition in sixty years(!). We are delighted to in- 
clude this book in our collection of Western fine printing —particularly for its 
interesting association. The Club published Bierce in 1920 and in 1921, we 
reprinted his glowing appreciation as an introduction to A Gracious Visi- 
tation, the first book the Grabhorns printed for the Club. And, of course, 
Oscar was the Club’s secretary for many of our formative years, and kept 
the organization going—as well as writing many of the introductions and 
keepsakes. Our sincere thanks to dear Oscar. 


Again, Lawrence Clark Powell has presented to the Club one of his books, 
this time a copy of E/ Morro, designed for him by Ward Ritchie and printed 
for the Capra Press in Santa Barbara by the Kingsport Press in Tennessee, 
1984. (This “thank you” was intended to appear in our last issue of the 
Quarterly, but alas, “there was no room in the inn.’’) 


We have received a very handsome catalogue from the Mills College Library 
—The Book of the Dance in the 20th Century, being a selection from the Jane 
Bourne Parton Collection of books on the dance. The cover was printed by 
Wesley B. Tanner, contents by the Graphic Center in Sacramento, design by 
Catherine Mills, and all under the print management of Marianne Hinckle. 
This is an uncommonly well-produced work—not only the black and white 
halftones, but the color costume designs of Leon Bakst. A fine example of 
institutional printing—the best we have seen in years. 


From members Mr. and Mrs. Werner S. Hindrichs, the Club has received 
an exciting (and beautiful copy) of Mr. Gladstone’s Washi, printed by the 
Bird & Bull Press of Newtown, Pennsylvania, 1984. Hans Schmoller has con- 
tributed a foreword. This very handsome book is housed in a slipcase with a 
separate folder containing color facsimiles of an extra suite of Japanese 
watercolor drawings (never before reproduced) made from transparencies 
produced by Cambridge University Press, and the Victoria & Albert Mu- 
seum gave permission to reproduce the binding, a detail from a decorated 
paper in the Parkes Collection. Our copy is number 482 of 500 copies and 
it will find a happy home with our noteworthy collection on papermaking. 
Our sincere thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Hindrichs. 


Even more regular than issues of the Quarterly News-Letter are gifts from 
Toni Savage of Leicester, England, who shares with us examples of his pri- 
vate press work. We now have four more of his Phoenix Broadsheets, up to 
number 244. From the author, Alex Patterson of Leicester, we have received 
a copy of his small book Kirkconnel Folk, published for him by Toni 
Savage and printed in offset by the Russell Press of Nottingham. Toni has 
been a regular donor of his work since 1961 and we are very grateful. For 
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want of space in our last issue, this “thank you” was dropped and Toni has 
since come up with another spate of his incredible Phoenix Broadsheets 
(now numbering 250), with two extra sheets which he notes, “I forgot to 
number.” So, again, our sincere thanks to Toni Savage. Albert Sperisen 


The Nevada City printer and member Harold Berliner has graciously given 
us a copy of the book he recently printed for Mr. Gordon Getty of poems by 
Mr. Getty entitled My Uncle’s House. This was privately distributed and 
was limited to an edition of 150 copies. The book is elegantly printed on 
excellent handmade paper and is bound in dark brown cloth with a green 
leather spine. The Club is extremely grateful both to Mr. Berliner and to 
Mr. Getty for a copy of this rare and beautiful book. 

Mr. Berliner also gave us a copy of his reprint of four parts of The Penny 
Magazine of 1833 containing the serial article “The Commercial History of a 
Penny Magazine,” which illuminates a fascinating corner of publishing 
history and is most welcome in our reference library. In addition Mr. Ber- 
liner gave us two posters he has recently printed, both designed by Wolfgang 
Lederer. The first is “Music”; we were given two copies on different papers. 
The second was “Memo to the Mountain Lion” by Wallace Stegner. Our 
thanks to Mr. Berliner for all these handsome gifts. 

We have also received the latest catalogue from his typefoundry, the 
“Special Casting, Summer 1984, Eric Gill Issue.” This is an excellent and 
beautifully produced catalogue and price list. By way of introduction, 
Berliner has included a concise history of Gill concentrating on his type 
designs. Anyone interested in acquiring the catalogue may write Mr. Ber- 
liner at 224 Main Street, Nevada City, California. 


Our thanks to Mr. Loren R. Rothschild for sending the Club a copy of his 
essay on “Johnson’s Dictionary.” This is the printed version of a talk he 
gave to The Book Collector’s Club of Los Angeles on October 31, 1983, 
which he has brought out under his Rasselas Press imprint. The essay was 
handsomely printed by Mr. Patrick Reagh of Glendale, who carries on the 
great tradition of fine printing in Southern California. The essay was issued 
in 1984 in an edition of I,000 copies. 


A thoughtful individual at Shields Library, UC Davis (we suspect C. Danial 
Elliott of the Special Collections Department, who is also the Executive 
Secretary of the Library Associates of UC Davis) was kind enough to send 
along a copy of an address to the Associates by Leon Mayhew entitled ““The 
Public Spirit; on the origins of liberal thought,” issued as Keepsake Number 
11 by the Associates. This is an attractive and thought-provoking pamphlet, 
for which many thanks. D. Steven Corey 
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Exhibition Notes 


Compared to the changes that have occurred in painting during the last 500 
years, the design of books has essentially remained the same since the days 
of Gutenberg. This stability is due to (is itself one of) the restraints inherent 
in book design. There is the subordinate role design plays in relation to text. 
Legibility imposes limits on play and innovation, which is one of the reasons 
why typographical experiments such as those of the constructivists during 
the 1920’s have not altered the look of books to any significant degree. 

Those who choose to become book designers imply by this choice an 
acceptance of restraints and willingness to follow tradition. Working with 
type within a few square inches of paper they must make subtle decisions. 
One who makes subtle and lovely decisions on paper is Wolfgang Lederer. 

In July and August his work was on display at the comfortable quarters 
of The Book Club of California. The exhibit consisted of books, illustrations, 
publishers’ marks, and greeting cards dating from the early 1930’s to the 
present. The work shown was done for publishers in Prague, Vienna, New 
York and since 1941 in California. Along with his book work and various 
other design activities Lederer developed the Graphic Design Department 
at the California College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland. Starting there in 
1941 he was the Director of the Design Division at his retirement in 1980 
when he was named Professor Emeritus. He did not, however, retire from 
his book work. To this day it remains among his favorite tasks. 

All of the items in the exhibit were within the tradition of the book, a 
tradition which goes back beyond the invention of movable type. This 
tradition was passed on to Wolfgang Lederer by his teacher and mentor, 
Hugo Steiner Prag, a prominent figure in German book design. What is 
distinctive about Lederer’s work is the sureness and sensitivity in the mixture 
of type weights and sizes within appropriate margins. 

Perhaps the crowning achievement of Wolfgang Lederer’s art is the series 
of books and the posters with quotes by Goethe, Shelley, and others, done 
for Harold Berliner of Nevada City. In them a lifetime of work in design and 
illustration is displayed at full strength. A master playing variations within 
established forms. Steve Reoutt 


Book Club Auction 


On October 29, The Club held its first auction in thirteen years. Following 
an enjoyable social hour at the Club, where members fortified themselves 
with delicious hors d’oeuvres in preparation for active bidding and also 
participated in the pre-sale silent auction, the sale was held in the World 
Affairs Council rooms. All 185 lots (the last, not listed in the catalogue, being 
a Nonesuch Pilgrim’s Progress) were sold at prices from $1.00 to $775.00. 
Fifty members and guests bid from the floor and thirty by mail. More than 
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half of the eighty bidders “went away happy,” having purchased one or 
more items they desired, and over $13,000.00 was raised for the Club’s 
Library Fund. 

We wish to extend special thanks to member David W. Forbes, who 
prepared the catalogue of the auction collection, to Auction Committee 
Chairman Jeffrey Thomas, and to our spirited auctioneer, member George 
Fox. The Club is particularly indebted to these three gentlemen for the 
success of this outstanding event. We would also like to express our appre- 
ciation to members Barbara Jane Land and Karl Vollmayer for their in- 
valuable assistance. 


Alfred A. Knopf: 1892-1984 


By the death on August 11, 1984, of Alfred A. Knopf the world lost a dis- 
tinguished and innovative publisher and our Club a longtime and highly 
esteemed member. His many contributions to the world of books since he 
established his firm more than six decades ago have been recorded elsewhere ; 
here, we' confine ourselves to recalling briefly his abiding interest in literary 
activities in the Far West, including those of the Club. For over fifty years— 
he first took out membership in 1927—he actively supported Club activities, 
purchasing its publications as they appeared and from time to time offering 
well informed (and highly appreciated) comment on their contents or typo- 
graphical design. On his visits to San Francisco, he occasionally found time 
(despite an always crowded schedule) for brief visits to the Club office. Not 
only did he know and admire the work of California’s fine printers, he some- 
times called upon their talents for projects of his own. One such instance was 
in 1949, when he had The Grabhorn Press print—for private distribution— 
500 copies of a handsome 64-page booklet, Commonwealth v. Gordon et al, 
The Opinion of Judge Bok, March Eighteenth, 1949. 

Like the rest of the book world, the Club regrets the passing of an old 
and valued friend. Oe 


Serendipity 
We received the following note from the daughter of Maxwell Hunley: 


Enclosed is aletter to Mr. Kenneth Klein in regard to his article on Los Angeles 
Booksellers. 

It was most likely an inadvertent omission on the part of the writer to leave 
out the several active and respected booksellers in the Beverly Hills area, par- 
ticularly since the Westwood and Hollywood dealers were included. 

In an attempt to correct this, and also to pay tribute to one of the finest men 
in this field—now retired in Laguna Hills but with continuing interest since his 
initial start in Los Angeles—I ask you to consider including the letter to Mr. 
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Klein in your next Quarterly News-Letter. Mr. Hunley’s many faithful cus- 
tomers and friends would appreciate this gesture, as most certainly would 
my father. 


Your Editor thought the letter she sent to Mr. Klein would be of general 
interest to the members: 


Your recent article in the Quarterly News-Letter, “The Book Community 
of Los Angeles, 1920-1940,” was a superb job of bringing together the 
diverse elements constituting the book world on Sixth Street, and the 
Hollywood-Westwood area. 

As the daughter of a well known bookseller who flourished in another 
early book center, Beverly Hills, during that same period and afterward, 
I was disappointed to not see a mention of Maxwell Hunley, whose rare- 
book shop was also among those that became meccas for the collector. 

The affectionately called “Mouse Trap,” first located on Laclede 
Avenue in Los Angeles, and later in the Beverly Hills Arcade Building, 
led to a forty year establishment at 9533 Santa Monica Boulevard, in a 
building that was a replica of a Hopi Indian dwelling, yet had a real Wells 
Fargo mail box on the door, floor tiles from a California Mission, and 
irregular glass windows from Virginia City. It was one of the first 
buildings in Beverly Hills. 

Three other well respected dealers were also active in the Beverly 
Hills book scene about this time: Ernest Gottlieb, who specialized in 
musical literature; Harry Levinson, rare and early editions; and Kurt 
Schwarz, European and Oriental items. 

My father’s specialties at that time were first editions, press books, 
western Americana, and rare children’s books. The initial success with 
Catalogue #1 in 1930, the entire contents of which were purchased by the 
wife of a well known Los Angeles oilman, was followed by subsequent 
checklists of first editions, American and English authors; and later by 
delightful catalogues on children’s books. The Karshner Collection of 
children’s literature at UCLA was the end result of several dedicated 
years of assembling a collection in this field. 

Tuesday lunches with the book crowd at a nearby restaurant with a 
reserved table usually included Frank Capra, Jean Hersholt, Bob Sisk, 
Dr. R. Z. Hart, Larry Goldstone, Hugh Sutherland, Wilbur Smith, and 
sometimes Lawrence Clark Powell, or Frank Hogan in the early days. 
Ward Ritchie might also drop by with suggestions on a new catalogue. 

Not too far from Beverly Hills, at 5115 Hollywood Boulevard, was 
a well known landmark many of your readers might remember: the 
Hunley Theatre, where in 1935 for twenty cents you could see Paul Muni 
in “I Am a Fugitive,” and Miriam Hopkins in “‘Trouble in Paradise.” 


Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Carol Hunley Leisy 


Quarterly News-Letter 2H 


For the purpose of compiling a catalogue raisonné, Leah Wollenberg has 
passed on to us a request from the noted English bookbinder Elizabeth 
Greenhill to publish the following list of her bindings whose locations are 
presently unknown to her. 


The Bindings of Tomorrow, Guild of Women Bookworkers. Sold by Maggs to 
Zeitlin. 

The Golden Asse, Golden Cockerel Press. 

Venus and Adonis, sold by Maggs. 


Printing With The Hand Press, Allen Press. Bought by the Chiswick Book 
Shop now of Sandy Hook, Connecticut. 
The Papermakers Craft, bought by Philip Duchnes in New York. 


Painting as a Pastime, by Winston Churchill. Sold at one of the Major Abbey 
sales in 1970. 


Please forward any information as to ownership and location of these bind- 
ings to Leah Wollenberg, 180 Dorantes Avenue, San Francisco, California 
94116. 
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Fine Books 
and Manuscripts 


Auction: Wednesday, December 12 
at 10:15 am and 2 pm. 


Exhibition opens Friday, December 7. 


This auction includes a wide variety of 
property, including press books, fine bindings, 
early printed books, scientific books and art 
reference material, as well as the Robert 
Payne Collection of Books, Autograph Letters 
and Portraits of T: E. Lawrence. In addition, 
there are extremely important musical 
manuscripts including the letters and 
manuscripts of Mahler, Verdi, Wagner and 
Brahms, highlighted by Richard Strauss’s 
unpublished manuscript of his last song 
“Malven,’ inscribed to Maria Jeritza. 


Order illustrated catalogue by sale code 
MALVEN-5256 and send check for $14 to 
Sotheby’s Subscriptions, Dept. A256BC, 
P.O. Box 4020, Woburn, MA 01888-4020. 


Inquiries: Fanny Mallary and Jane M. O’Connor, 
(212) 606-7385. Sotheby’s, 1334 York Avenue 
at 72nd Street, New York, NY. 10021. 
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